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RARE 


TABLE MOUNTAIN PINE 
(Pinus pungens) a 





This unique species has a land- 
scape value duplicated by no 
other tree. Irregular in growth, 
with heavy dark foliage and large 
brown cones which stay on indefi- 
nitely, it is invaluable where a 
sturdy and picturesque effect is 
desired. 





A few choice specimen plants are 
available in sizes from 8 to 12 ft. 
in height, and having as great a 
breadth. 





Priced at $30 to $75 each 


WE HAVE AN OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OF RARE AND 
UNUSUAL PLANTS, BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS 


Visit our famous 300 acre nursery in East Boxford and see hundreds of choice species especially 
selected for their beauty, hardiness and adaptability. 











DRAGON SPRUCE, Picea asperata 


Without reservations we offer this most vigorous of the Chinese spruces as a superb 
ornamental. Broadly pyramidal in growth, and with dense foliage and chestnut brown 
cones, it is proving itself a distinct addition to our coniferous evergreens, thriving even 
in windswept locations close to the ocean, where so many trees soon perish from salt 
spray. Perfectly hardy, it thrives even in the cold climate of Finland. 


Discovered by the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum in 1903, it was 
first introduced in 1910, when he collected seeds for the Arboretum, but is still rare in 
cultivation. The name, Dragon Spruce, was prompted by the fact that during Dr. Wilson’s 
trip through San-tsze-yeh, in Western China, he stopped overnight at a temple called 
Wang-Lung-ssu, or Temple of the Dragon Prince, where he found that most of the trees 
surrounding the temple were of this species of spruce. Dr. Wilson classes it as one of the 
aristocrats of the trees. 





We believe our fine stock of young trees and large specimens is unrivalled elsewhere. 








CANADA HEMLOCK HEDGE You will find the Dragon Spruce a fine addition to your plantings. 
In our demonstration planting of recommended 
EVERGREEN HEDGES Each 10 
a Io ois 5.56 sec hdeunscaheeeatenesegs $3.00 $27.00 
ee I oo os nies on ce esameperanede nce 5.00 45.00 
HEMLOCKS FOR HEDGES a OE es cc lh olin abo 7.00 63.00 
CANADA HEMLOCK. Tssuga canadensis. Specimens 7-14 ft. in height are priced at $40.00 to $125.00 each. 
2-2% ft. $18.00 per 10 $160.00 per 100 
3-4 ft. 31.50 per 10 280.00 per 100 
6-7 ft. 81.00 per 10 700.00 per 100 Over Fifty Years of Experience in the Chrysanthemum Jane Kelsey 
CAROLINA HEMLOCK. T. caroliniana. A famous Practice of Horticulture and is the latest of the many famous plants 
Harlan P. Kelsey introduction. : introduced to horticulture by Harlan P. 
18-24 in. $18.00 per 10 $160.00 per 100 Landscape Design. Kelsey. Plant now for glorious deep 
6-7 ft. 108.00 per 10 950.00 per 100 Mav we help you with vour problems? pink flowers in October and November. 
Also large specimens up to 18 ft. i ' aii Strong plants $4.00 per 10 























Ask for your free copy of our Illustrated Catalog, listing these and many other garden values. 


' HARLAN P. KELSEY, Ine. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS Telephones—Topsfield 71 and 72 





DROUTH New England is experiencing one of its driest seasons in many years. Heavy watering is all important, 
WARNING particularly on new plantings. Don’t sprinkle — SOAK. Only repeated heavy watering is of any real value 
in such a dry time. 
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PITZONKA’S 


Giant- 
Flowering 


PANSIES 


You will be 
} amazed at the 
} freedom of bloom, 
at the size of the 
i flowers, at the 
} brilliant colors — 
i blue, purple, red, 
y bronze, lavender, 
and blends. A 

strain valued for bedding and cutting. 
Plants are ready now for Fall planting. 

e size, $1.35 per 100 prepaid. 
Seeds supplied at any time. 

New Pansy Booklet 


gives full information. Lovely color pic- 
tures of Pitzonka’s Pansies are shown. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Box H Bristol, Penna. 


FALL PLANTING TIME 


for 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons and 
Mountain Laurel, Yews and 
other evergreens. 
Peonies, Phlox and Perennials. 


The nights are cool now to 
check the growth, but the ground 
will be warm for some weeks and 
the roots will become well estab- 
lished before Winter. 


Our nurseries are open for 
your inspection. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Tel. Newburyport 1950 
WEST NEWBURY 


MASS. 


Hybrid 


Lilacs 


Fall is the ideal 
time for planting 
Lilacs; the root- 
growth starts and 
[3 plants are ready 
to greet Spring’s 
warm days. 


Farr’s 
Lilac List 


includes the best 
of more than 200 
m Varieties tested in 
Farr’s gardens. 
All are carefully 
described in 


Better Plants by Farr 


Our catalogue of Lilacs, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies, Iris, and other valued peren- 
nials. A copy will be mailed on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 184 Weiser Park, Penna. 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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Cover Illustration—Old French wellhead in the Milton, Mass., 
garden of Mrs. R. Tucker Burr. Photograph by Schervee. 
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n Work for Early October - 


THIS is a good time to feed ornamental trees, using a formula indi- 
cated for that purpose. 

THERE is still time for making over the perennial bed, and it is not 
too late to divide and move peonies. 


TRITOMAS or red hot pokers are not dependably hardy, but they 
can be wintered in the cellar in very cold sections. 


MARK bulbs and roots dug up for Winter storage and also the spot 
where Spring bulbs and perennials are being planted. 


DIG AS many parsnips and oyster plants as may be required for early 
use. The rest will keep perfectly in the ground until Spring. 

GIVE evergreens, the rhododendrons, and newly set perennials a thor- 
ough soaking with water. Do not water the newly planted bulbs. 


MARK with labels perennials which start late in the Spring, such as 
platycodons, Japanese anemones, eupatoriums, aconites, mallows. 


BEETS, carrots, and turnips should be lifted when danger of severe 
freezing is at hand and stored in a temperature of 33 to 40 degrees. 
They keep well in boxes with sand around them. 

ALL ROOTS and bulbs requiring Winter storage, such as gladioli, 
dahlias, tuberoses, tuberous-rooted begonias, caladiums, and cannas, 
need to be taken in when frost has cut down the tops. 

THE SPRUCE gall, the pineapple-like enlargement on spruce trees, 
is caused by insects which can be controlled by spraying with a mix- 
ture of nicotine and soap this month. Remove the galls, as well. 


PERMIT the squashes and pumpkins to become thoroughly ripe be- 
fore they are harvested. The riper they are, the better they will keep. 
Remember that they need to be stored in a fairly warm place. 


HERBACEOUS borders can be remade at this time, for most peren- 
nials can be transplanted and divided now except the Autumn 
wn kinds. Dig deeply and enrich the soil before resetting the 
plants. 

THE HOME vegetable garden can be improved by sowing rosen rye 
within the next month. It will be four or five inches high before 
Winter comes and can be plowed or spaded-in early in the Spring. 
It will add humus. 

AMARYLLIS plants which have been growing outside in the Summer 
should be allowed to dry off and then kept in a dark place until 
new growth starts. New bulbs should be potted-up with one to a 
pot and covered about one-third. 
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Splendid Collections for the 


TULIP BORDER 
el 
PASTEL EXHIBITION DARWINS 





pute = l0eachot 100 oe 5 20 each 
arieties below, of 5 varieties below, 
$3.50 (value $3.85) $6.50 (value $7. 70) 


Benjamin Franklin— Pale Lavender 
Duke of Wellington — Pure White 
Tilly Lus— Pure Lilac 

La France — Pale Pink 

Venus — Rose 


5 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS 


50 bulbs, 10 each of 100 bulbs, 20 each 
5 varieties below, of5 varieties below, 
$3.50(value$3.85) $6.50 (value $7.70) 
Yellow Giant — Golden Yellow 

Dido — Rich Orange Rose 

City of Haarlem — Intense Scarlet 
King George V— Deep Cherry Rose 
The Bishop — Pure Heliotrope 


e 
Special Collection 

Mixed Darwin Tulips Mixture of Newer 

Standard well bal- Named and Exhi- 


anced color range bition Type Tulips 
100 for $4. 100 for $6. 


nese on Request — New Fall Bulb Catalog 


Stamp 6 Lah 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. xo 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


























Gorgeous 


PEONIES from 


the Brand Farms 


. were never better than they are today. 
Copious rains at opportune times, combined 
with cool, cloudy weather has made an ideal 
growing season for the peony—and an un- 
usual opportunity for our customers to buy 
our many varieties in the prime of condi- 
tion. Our list of the best of the old favorites 
is complete and we control the entire supply 
of some of the new varieties, including John 
M. Orenshaw, Lee Pollock, Robt. E. Lee, 
Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, Dr. Christopher 
Graham, Evangeline Newhall, Mr. 0. W. 
Bunn, Golden Bracelet, Red Goddess and 
Dr. F. R. Huxley. Our new, completely 
descriptive catalog covers the largest and 
best of the world’s selections. 


Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


Brand’s collection of beautiful French Lilacs 
is, we believe, one of the largest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date in existence. It covers 
all of the best of the older types and most 
of the new ones, right down to the latest, 
and including many that cannot be pur- 
chased elsewhere in this country. THEY 
ARE ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS and 
we have them in sizes from 2-8 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
OUR NEW CATALAG, the finest we have 
yet issued, describes them fully. It is FREE; 
send for it today. It will also inform you 
concerning our fine IRISES, HARDY 
FLOWERING ORABS, and other special 
flowers and plants. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Plant 


HOLLAND 
BULBS 
How 


for greater beauty in your 
garden next Spring. Best 
dealers sell them. Be 
sure you get them. 


This Fall, plant some of the many gorgeous varieties which 


made Holland's "Tulip Time” at the New York and San 
Francisco Fairs last Spring the most beautiful and widely 
acclaimed floral display of all time. 


Be sure yours are HOLLAND Bulbs. For every true 
HOLLAND Bulb today is the result of that nation's in- 
tense love, study and cultivation of these glorious Spring 
flowers thru many centuries. 


Our New York office does not sell bulbs but will be 
glad to supply all information about them. Address 


HOLLAND BULB INDUSTRY of Haarlem, Holland 
630 5th Ave., New York : Public Relations Department 











































EARLY TULIP COLLECTION 
Gen De Wet (Single) : Sweet-scented, orange flowers, 


Choice TULIPS for your SPRING GARDEN 


For those who enjoy the early beauty and freshness of spring, here is a 
fine selection of tulip bulbs—one of many such special offers to be found 
in our gorgeously illustrated, 32-page 1939 Catalog. Write at once for 
your Free Copy of this valuable and beautiful guide to choice tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths and other spring-flowering bulbs of proven merit. 


Per doz. Per100 





~~ = Pdi iy se = 2 2 9 Aaa 
Varieties may be ordered individually at regular prices. 
Shipped prepaid if remittance accompanies order. 





NE IE 60s 00.0 dine bod OLA keen cee embe 80c $6.00 
Keizerskroon (Single): Crimson, yellow edge .......... 85c 6.50 
Se TOTO: CimaO) S GIG FONE: goo vg kv cca wecccececcecs 75c 5.50 
ee 75c 5.50 
Mr. Van Der Hoef (Double): Golden Yellow ........... 75c 5.50 
Orange Nassau (Double): Orange red ................ 85c 6.50 

SPECIAL OFFER No. 13A Packed and labeled separately 
6 each of these 6 varieties (36 bulbs) ........:....... $2.25 
12 ee oe i PU is 6.5.65 6.0 0's He 8 8a 4.25 








DARWIN COLLECTION 


Per doz. Per 100 








Afterglow: Soft apricot-orange, tinted pink ............ 75c $5.50 
Anton Mauve: Deep bluish lilac .................2.05- 75c 5.50 
IN IIE oo p's beso Wie cies cece pereeeovn 90c 6.50 
Scarlet Beauty: One of the best red tulips ............ $1.25 9.25 
Tudor City: Pink with white combination ............. 85c 6.25 
Yellow Giant: New Golden yellow ..................6. 85c 6.25 
| es ener re 85c 6.25 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 40B Packed and labeled separately 
6 each of these 7 varieties (42 bulbs) ................ $3.00 
. 2, eee ie... 5 (|. EES rey 5.75 
eo eS - Sof Ul a er 10.00 
Varieties may be ordered individually at regular prices. 
Shipped prepaid when remittance accompanies order. 











Box 28 








‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Also Growers and Importers of Top-Quality Bulbs from Holland 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORE 
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Treating Gladiolus Corms for Thrips 


oe gptded amateur gladiolus growers are striving to control 
thrips, relying upon both Summer and Winter treat- 
ments. Corms (bulbs), which are being dug now, may well 
be subjected to treatment with naphthalene flakes, as this 
method is both simple and inexpensive. After the corms have 
been dug and dried off, they should be placed in paper bags 
in lots of 100, each lot with one ounce of naphthalene flakes. 
The bags should be tied loosely at the top, thus permitting 
the napthalene flakes to form a gas that will kill both the 
thrips and their eggs. Care must be taken that the treatment 
does not exceed three weeks, for otherwise the corms may be 
injured. 

It is wise to store the corms in a dry place with a tempera- 
ture under 40 degrees, but above freezing, as thrips will not 
breed at a low temperature. Indeed, some growers have found 
that they get excellent results in controlling thrips if they give 
no treatment, but keep the corms in storage at a temperature 
just above freezing throughout the Winter. There is some 
reason to believe that all thrips will perish, when this plan 
is followed. 


Peruvian Daffodils Grown Indoors 


LTHOUGH the plant called variously /smeme calathina, 
Pancratium calathinum, Hymenocallis calathina and, 
more commonly, Peruvian daffodil, is ordinarily grown out- 
of-doors, it can also be forced for indoor bloom—a fact which 
is not too well recognized, If one wishes to grow this plant, 
with its basket-shaped flowers and delicate fragrance, in the 
house, one should remove the dried roots from the bulbs that 
have been stored, being careful not to detach the fleshy roots, 
for they furnish food to the bulb when it starts growth. The 
bulbs should then be potted about three inches deep in soil, 
treated with plenty of humus and about a teaspoonful of com- 
plete, balanced plant food well mixed into the soil. Good 
drainage should be provided, and the bulbs should be watered 
sparingly until growth starts, after which time the amount 
can be gradually increased. Place the plants in a sunny window. 
The flower stalks of bulbs, forced in this manner, should be 
removed after blooming, but the bulbs themselves may be kept 
growing and set outdoors in Spring. 


Damage by Grasshoppers in the East 


HERE have been many complaints this year, even in the 

eastern states, about grasshopper (locust) damage. Grass- 
hoppers have been unusually plentiful and perhaps have been 
driven into gardens by the drying up of wild vegetation. It is 
possible to keep them away to some extent by dusting plants 
with tobacco dust or with derris powder, but these remedies 
are only repellents. The most successful way to prevent grass- 
hopper damage is to use poisoned bait around the base of the 
infested plant—the same material as is used for cutworms. This 
bait ordinarily is made with paris green, bran and molasses. 
Insects are very susceptible to paris green and a small amount 
will kill them. The fact must be kept in mind, of course, that 
this is a dangerous poison and must be used with caution in 
gardens where there are small children. 

















Bs, |- Now Ready: Free BULBS 


WALI All the Best Varieties Tt 


All in Flowering Sizes at Fair Prices 
Drop Us a Post Card for Your Copy 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


Importers and Distributors of Flowering Bulbs 


22-24 West 27th Street New York, N. Y. 


iy OUR AUTUMN BULB CATALOGUE N [yy 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HILADELPHIA’S horticultural possessions rank high, 

much to the advantage of its citizens. There is, of course, 
the well-known Fairmount Park, with its five-mile Wissa- 
hickon Drive, a stretch through 
primeval forest, laid out almost 
a century ago. Bartram’s Garden 
was the forerunner of quite a few 
horticultural collections which 
deservedly have the designation 
of arboretums. Some years ago the Morris Arboretum in Chest- 
nut Hill was left to the University of Pennsylvania by John 
Morris and his sister, Lydia Morris. This comprises two or 
three hundred acres of hillside and stream, rich with rock 
gardens, rare berried shrubs, greenhouses and landscape vistas. 
The visitors to garden conventions in Philadelphia are always 
taken to the Morris Arboretum. 

Within the past year the Curtis Arboretum has been placed 
within the reach of the public by the suburb of Cheltenham, 
just outside the Philadelphia city limits. Some 40 acres are 
planted with trees a half century or more old. It was the 
home of Cyrus H. K. Curtis of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. The mansion, itself, was torn down with the excep- 
tion of the central portion of the building. This is now the 
Curtis Music Hall and may be rented for community purposes. 
It seats about 200 people. Some public meetings are held on 
the grounds of the property, under the beautiful trees, or on 
the marble terraces which surround the hall. 


The Curtis Arboretum 
Offers Much in Beauty 


Paulownias 75 feet high bloom here in May. There are 
copper beeches 200 feet in circumference gracefully sweeping 
the greensward; the rare cutleaf beech is also here in as large 
and as perfectly conventional a 
shape. Old oaks, enormous larch 
and fir trees, line the drives 
through the grounds. There are 
small lakes to beautify the place 
and among the shrubs and lower 
growths are dozens of pink and white dogwoods. A pair of 
Viburnum tomentosum shrubs are notable possessions. 

Wisterias droop from a rustic pergola and it would seem 
that almost every shade available is to be seen on the mature 
azalea bushes in the Spring. 

It is to be hoped that one or the other of the suburban 
garden clubs of Philadelphia will sometime realize the won- 
derful setting this place would make for an outdoor flower 
show, like the Chelsea show in England. Its natural beauty is 
quite in line with the idea. 

To a botanist, probably the most interesting thing in this 
group of Nature is a colony of Galium verum. Dr. John M. 
Fogg says it is one of about a dozen similar large colonies in 
this part of the country. The plant is commonly called bed- 
straw. Its deeply toned green foliage cannot be taken for any- 
thing else in the vicinity. The bloom lasts during the latter 
half of June into July and looks like neither more nor less than 
a rich yellow gypsophila. 





Wisterias grow with great freedom in the Curtis Arboretum near Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Important Show in Norristown, Pa. 


On September 21 and 22, The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and the Norristown Garden Club joined forces in pre- 
senting a Dahlia and Fall Flower Show in the City Hall of 
Norristown, Pa. A large committee drawn from both organiza- 
tions handled the wealth of exhibits with smoothness and 
efficiency, and a beautiful exhibition resulted from the joint 
efforts of the two groups. 

Although the dahlias were particularly fine, they were rivaled 
by large collections of many other outdoor Fall flowers, which 
were still at the height of their beauty. Gorgeous specimens of 
roses were among these and in a prize-winning collection shown 
by Mrs. John B. Carson of Newtown Square, the following 
hybrid teas were noticed: Countess Vandal, Ophelia, President 
Herbert Hoover, Crimson Glory, Mme. Butterfly and Texas 
Centennial. Asters, cosmos, celosia, ageratum (Blue Cap was 
a favorite), campanulas (C. pyramidalis was very good), and 
snapdragons were abundant. 

A vivid pink scabiosa formed a pleasant contrast to the more 
usual blues, lavenders, whites and dark reds, and a collection 
in which this color was used effectively won the first prize for 
Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson of Chestnut Hill. Mrs. Tyson (Robert 
Morrow, gardener) was a consistent winner throughout the 
show, as were Mrs. John Barnes Townsend of Radnor (John 
Crawford, gardener), Mrs. J. E. Cald- 
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Buffalo Garden Center Institute 


One of the most active garden centers in the country is the 
Garden Center Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., at the Delaware 
Park Casino. Plans are now being made for an unusually active 
season, with a two days’ school for gardeners, October 9 and 
10, as the opening features. This school will be conducted 
by Raymond C. Allen of Cornell University and Miss Anne 
B. Wertsner of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
Various classes are to be carried on throughout the Winter, 
some for adults and some for juniors. On Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 14, there will be a demonstrated lecture on ‘““Winter 
Bouquets” by James H. Draper of Elmira, N. Y. The center 
maintains a corps of consultants, who are available for assist- 
ance to home owners seeking to improve their gardens. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club staged its annual 
Autumn flower show in the Pennsylvania Station in Phila- 
delphia, September 15 and 16, with nearly 1000 entries. 
Sweepstake trophies were awarded to J. B. Dorrance, Borden- 
town, N. J., for roses; J. Naudin, Mineola, L. I., for gladioli; 
C. O. Bobb of Harrisburg, Pa., for dahlias, and Mrs. J. H. 
McAllister of Paoli, Pa., for garden flowers. President Clement's 

silver tray grand sweepstake prize was 





well of Bryn Mawr (John Gatenby, 
gardener), and Mrs. John B. Carson of 
Newtown Square. 

Among the dahlias a class calling for 


Houston, Texas . 
six blooms in which the prize was the porgios 


; : St. Louis, Mo. . . . 
horticultural achievement medal of Rites tel 
House Beautiful brought forth excellent a oe * 
competition. First honors went to James New York, N.Y... 
Esmond of Elkins Park for his exhibit Philadelphia, Pa. . . 
of America’s Favorite. Detroit, Mich. . . . 
Another popular class called for three Chicago, Ill... . . 
blooms, long stems, of a named un- Oakland, Calif. . . 





disseminated dahlia of adequate merit, 


1940 SPRING FLOWER SHOW DATES 





. February 28—March 6 


4 eee May I-5 


also won by Mrs. McAllister. This club 
has held eight shows this year, and plans 
an exhibition in the Union Station, 
Chicago, next Fall. 


. « « « March 9-17 
. . + « March 11-16 The American Dahlia Society 
- + + March 11-16 The American Dahlia Society held 
» + + March 11-16 its annual field day at the Connecticut 
. + « March 23-31 State College at Storrs, Conn., on 


March 30—April 7 September 9. A large tent was erected 
near the dahlia trial grounds for the ac- 


commodation of visitors, and luncheon 








distinction and novelty. The prize, the 

achievement medal of The American Home, was awarded to 
Stanley Johnson of Cheltenham for his new seedling in the 
decorative type. Mr. Johnson also won first honors for the 
largest and most perfect dahlia bloom in the show with one 
of his seedlings—a large red decorative, which had some re- 
semblance to one of its ancestors, Murphy’s Masterpiece. An- 
other new seedling, Glenthorne, was used most effectively by 
Thomas McKay, gardener for Mrs. Henry B. Master of Devon, 
who staged 20 blooms of this large-flowering dark red seedling 
in a large basket and accented the composition with dark gray 
foliage of another plant. 

The garden clubs competed with each other in a class calling 
for an arrangement of 15 dahlias. ‘““The Weeders”’ captured the 
prize with a huge bowl of blue pottery in which red and white 
dahlias of the decorative type, with long stems, were arranged 
most effectively. 

A collection of herbs, arranged attractively and with a list 
of the 23 kinds, won first prize for Mrs. J. Whitton Gibson 
of Norristown. 


Garden Club Events in New York 


Mrs. William Crocker, president of Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc. announces several Fall events, all to 
take place at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. On Octo- 
ber 16, 1939, the federation will hold its annual meeting for 
the election of directors and officers, followed by the annual 
luncheon. On October 17 and 18, the annual elementary judg- 
ing course, which has become very popular, will be given, and 
on October 19, there will be held a conference for junior 
leaders. 


was served in the university grille. 
There were several speakers on different matters connected with 
the problem of raising dahlias and the development of new 
Varieties. 

Scoring and judging is in progress on the trial grounds, and 
reports on the behavior of the newer varieties will be made soon. 


Tree Troubles Discussed in New York 


There was an evident desire to get down to the roots of the 

matter at the recent National Shade Tree Conference in New 
York City. The tendency to give more than the usual attention 
to roots and their part in tree economy was stimulated to a 
considerable extent by the severe droughts in certain sections 
during recent years and the widespread destruction of trees by 
the hurricane of September, 1938. 
.. The distribution of roots in the soil and the effect of soil 
conditions upon their growth, both have an important bearing 
on the vigor and longevity of trees. It requires no argument 
to prove roots play an important part in the physiology of 
the trees. In at least one case the investigator found that 40 
per cent of all the roots of certain trees were in the upper six 
inches of the soil. It is not intended to suggest that this is 
general. It merely indicates the tendency of roots to develop 
in the upper soil layers in many cases. 

The relation of root rots to that condition known as 
““resinosus’’ is another interesting phase which was discussed. 
Several fungi are somewhat definitely associated with affected 
roots, although it is not clear as to whether they are primary 
or secondary. Root samples of a number of young trees show- 
ing twisting and bending of the roots in transplanting were 
exhibited. This fault may be the origin of many root troubles, 
particularly girdling root. 









Methods which have been tested but which differ 
somewhat from those usually recommended 


they are among those least understood. Altogether, there 

are about 300 species, widely scattered over the tem- 
perate and mountain regions of the world, with the exception 
of Africa. About 50 species are native to North America and 
15 are found east of the Great Plains. Probably the most 
widely known is Gentiana crinita, the eastern fringed gentian. 
Much has been written about this plant, but from a cultural 
standpoint many statements have been made that will bear 
revision. 

The fringed gentian is usually considered a native of the 
eastern part of North America but has been found from 
central Maine and parts of Quebec as far west as the Dakotas, 
Iowa and Ohio and as far south as Georgia. It is at home in 
moist meadows, damp hillsides and the borders of swamps 
and ponds, sometimes even among the hummocks, apparently 
growing equally well in both full sun and partial shade. 

Contrary to some of the current beliefs, this species does 
not need a rich sandy soil. In fact, it is very often found in a 
distinctly heavy muck soil and the plants appear to grow as 
well in soils testing low in available plant foods as in rich soils. 
However, the lightening of a natural gentian soil with sand 
and finely screened leafmold seems to aid the germination and 
growth of the seedlings. In the wild, gentian soils vary from, 
slightly acid to distinctly alkaline. 

G. crinita is neither an annual nor a perennial but a bien- 
nial, which accounts for the fact that it is often considered 
undependable, found one year in a given location but not the 
next. Any one location must have both generations in order 
to have bloom every year. 

Furthermore, there is no need of protecting the plants from 
frost. Many times perfectly good, viable seed has been collected 


Cy atmn are among our most beautiful plants and yet 


y 


This closed gentian bears the name of Gentiana andrewsi. 





Growing the Lovely Gentians From Seed 


long after everything else has been killed by frosts, and plants 
that have been watched have survived temperatures well below 
freezing without injury. 

When sowing fringed gentians out-of-doors prepare a place 
in moist soil and scatter the seed lightly in late Fall. Do not 
attempt to cover the seed; merely tamp it lightly into the soil 
or wash it in gently with a sprinkling can. Covering should 
not be necessary. 

Seeds may also be sown in pots in Spring or Fall—the surer 
method. For early Spring sowing, store the seed in cans or 
glass jars in a cool or cold place. So far, the following method 
has been found to produce the best results. Sow the seed in the 
Fall as soon as ripe in pots of screened soil in which gentians 
have been growing naturally, if possible, but lightened with 
sand and leafmold. Sterilization will kill weeds and pests but 
will also kill the micorrhizal fungi often found in the roots 
of gentians and which are believed to be beneficial to the plants. 
Filling the pots and bringing them indoors several weeks in 
advance will cause most of the weeds to germinate so that 
they may be removed before the planting is begun. 

Scatter the seed on top of the soil and press it in lightly. 
Water the pots from below and plunge them in flats or boxes 
of moist sand out-of-doors, sheltered from drying winds. Do 
not cover them. In January or February take the flats indoors, 
cover the pots with glass and water only through the sand, 
being sure to keep the soil from drying out. In about three or 
four weeks tiny seedlings should be visible. 

In spite of the advice usually given about pricking off early, 
the seedlings are transplanted much easier when they have 
produced their third pair of true rosette leaves in late Spring. 
Put them into two- or three-inch pots of slightly heavier soil 
than that used for the seed and plunge them out-of-doors 
in a sheltered frame. Also, contrary to the customary advice, 
do not worry if parts of the long roots become broken off; 
no harm will come. By Fall, rosettes from one to two inches 
in diameter should have been formed. Cover lightly over 





Gentiana saponaria is another form of closed gentian. 
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The stiff gentian ts also Rnown by the common name of ague weed. 


Winter and then shift to larger pots or set out the plants the 
following Spring. 

However, when one thinks of gentians he must not think 
of G. crinita to the exclusion of all the others. The closed or 
bottle gentian, G. andrewsi, is an excellent perennial form, 
producing numerous closed bottle-like flowers considerably 





The fringed gentian is probably the best known member of the genus. 
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earlier than its fringed cousin. It grows to a height of about 
two feet in moist neutral soil in either sun or partial shade. 
It may be grown readily from seed or by division. The 
younger plants are divided more easily than those which are 
larger. 

G. linearis, the narrow-leaved gentian, is very much like 
G. andrewsi, but has much narrower leaves and will tolerate 
an acid soil. It is often found in the moist upland meadows 
and along our roadsides where it blooms still earlier than the 
bottle gentian. G. saponaria is another fairly well-known 
native closed gentian somewhat similar to both G. andrews 
and G. linearis and is found over a wide range. 

Still another attractive species is G. quinquefolia, with 
numerous narrow funnel-shaped bright blue flowers. G. 
puberula, on the other hand, produces more open funnels and 
will stand drier soils than most gentians. 

Entirely apart from these gentians are the lower growing 
alpine types, suited almost entirely to rock gardens only and 
demanding special care. These include G. acaulis, G. bavarica, 
G. freelichi, G. oregana, G. ornata, G. pyrenaica, G. verna and 
many others. 

—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Boston, Mass. 


Idaho's Deborah Tulip 


EBORAH STACEY was a young bride who traveled 
across the plains in a covered wagon very long ago. 
Among her treasures was a wedding gift—six tulip bulbs 
given her by an old Dutch neighbor woman. The fair bride 
planted the bulbs around an old well sweep near Weiser i 
Idaho. But before the coming Spring brought the gorgeous 
dark red blooms, Mrs. Stacey had died. Now there is an entire 
acre of these tulips on the old homestead owned by Alfred 
E. Stacey, and in May they are a billowing blanket of waving 
red and gold, upheld on 30-inch stems. 

Although the present Mrs. Stacey has sent specimens of the 
flowers to many tulip fanciers and although the state horti- 
culturists and others who claim to know their tulips have 
visited the farm, no one has been able to recognize as any 
known variety the flower that is distinguished by its extra 
large size and its pointed petals, blending from a deep red to 
a golden center. So it has been christened, by those who loved 
her memory, the Deborah tulip. 

The Stacey tulip farm has become one of the points of 
interest for sightseers in Idaho and visitors never leave with- 
out generous armfuls of the gorgeous blooms. 


—Bess Foster Smith 
Weiser, Idaho. 


The “Flower of an Hour” 


N “flower of an hour,’ to use the common name of 
Hibiscus trionum, we have one of the most beautiful of 
the dwarf mallows. The plants are neat and uniform in 
height, making them ideal for bedding or border purposes. 
They grow about 18 inches high, are stiff and rugged, re- 
quiring no staking, and bloom from June to frost-time. The 
flowers, which are about three inches across, are of a cream 
or light sulphur color, with a center of dark purple, dotted 
with short, bright orange stamens. The seed pods somewhat 
resemble the Japanese lantern (physalis) in shape, but are 
greenish yellow with slight flutings of dark red, with a lighter 
red line on each edge. Why this plant was ever labelled 
“flower of an hour’’ I cannot understand, for it blooms 
from sunrise to sunset, after which it fades and a new set of 
blooms takes its place the next day. If there ever was a fool- 
proof flower, then H. trionum must be it, for it will thrive 
anywhere, providing it has full sun and the soil is not too wet. 
—Harold T., Bent. 
Framingham Center, Mass. 














Yes and N O, as to Long-Handled Shovels 


EDITOR’s NOTE—Several months ago the editor published a few notes in which he expressed the conviction 
that the long-handled shovel was the most useful tool which the garden maker can have in his collection. 
He then asked for comments from other garden makers, especially members of men’s garden clubs. Certain 
prizes were mentioned, too. When faced with making a decision on the merits of the letters sent in, the judges 
were obliged to confess that they could not decide between the letter of Mr. John A. Gustafson of Botamia, IIl., 
editor of the “‘Digger,’’ who said that the editor was right and that of Mr. W. B. Lathrop of Chicago, IIl., 
one of the country’s best-known men’s garden club members, who said that the editor was wrong. Therefore, 
it has been decided to give two first prizes, one to Mr. Gustafson and one to Mr. Lathrop. Of the many other 
letters received, one is being published herewith, and others will appear later. 


Says the Editor Is Right 


iy EDITOR—When I have checked in my mind every 
garden tool that I own, I heartily approve the editor’s 
choice of the long-handled, pointed shovel as being the most 
indispensable and useful tool of them all. And here are my 
reasons. 

1. It is the finest tool for turning over ground; I like it 
better than my long-handled spading fork for much of this 
work. Any weeds, grass, manure or trash can be very nicely 
covered and for digging up new beds that have been in lawn, 
it is the tool par-excellence. It cuts right through the grass 
roots like nobody’s business. 

2. It is the best tool, of course, for shoveling dirt, gravel, 
sand or what-have-you, as this tedious job can be done with 
the least amount of effort—no back-bending or kinks in the 
back as with the D-handled tools. 

3. It is nearly as good as an edger for trimming up beds 
and borders to give that neat, tidy look that every self- 
respecting garden should have. 

4. If all tools fail you in trying to get out a big plant of 
docks, burdock and small box-elder, that has grown up in- 
sidiously in some corner (and they will in the best of gar- 
dens), try the pointed shovel. 

5. For digging up shrubs and trees nothing can beat it. 
If the edge is kept sharp it will cut through an inch root as 
if it were cheese. And you can dig holes for all nursery stock 
“with the greatest of ease.”’ 

6. It is really much better than a dinky trowel for trans- 
planting most perennials except the tiny ones. Just put your 
shovel under them after digging the hole to put them in, 
deftly slide the plant off of the shovel into the hole, step it 
down with your feet, and the job is done and the plant will 
go on growing without knowing it was transplanted. 

7. It is the best tool for mixing sand or humus with dirt 
for seed flats or for mixing sand, cement and gravel together 
for making concrete for pools, walks, etcetera. 

8. Using the back of the shovel, it makes a fair tamper 
for firming soil, sod or anything that needs firming. 

9. In the vegetable garden it is indispensable. If your potato 
patch is small, use it for digging holes to plant the seed pota- 
toes in. It will make generous holes also for tomato, cabbage, 
cauliflower, pepper and egg-plant plants. It is excellent also 
for banking celery to bleach it. 

10. It is unexcelled for clearing weeds, trash or even small 
underbrush off of land. Just hit the plants at the ground line 
with the point of a sharp shovel and they will go down nearly 
as fast as a row of dominos. 

Buy the best shovel you can get. The best quality is lighter, 
better balanced, keeps an edge longer and scours better than a 
cheaper shovel. Keep it always sharp and clean—never, never 
put the shovel away covered with dirt; clean it off with a 
wooden paddle or putty knife and a rag. Grease it if it is 
going to be some time before you will use it again. 

Yes sir, you can take away all of my other tools and I'll 
only mildly protest but do not try to take away my long- 
handled, pointed shovel or I'll let out a whoop that you will 
hear from my garden to kingdom come. 

Botania, Ill. —John A. Gustafson. 


Says the Editor ls Wrong 
ir EDITOR—Having become infatuated with his long 


handled shovel, after a number of years experience with 
garden tools, the editor openly declares that it is one garden 
implement that is indispensable. If he is right or wrong, it 
matters little to the average gardener, because Mr. Average Gar- 
dener also has some pet gadget which he believes could not be 
replaced. 

But is the editor wrong? In the first place, what is the differ- 
ence between a spade and a shovel, aside from the ungainly 
long handle, generally speaking. The blunt man calls a spade 
a spade, to be sure, but whoever heard him say that a shovel 
was a shovel. 

Such being the case, we first consult the dictionary and find 
that a spade is an implement for turning soil, resembling a 
shovel, but heavier and adapted for pushing into the ground 
with the foot, and that a shovel is a broad scoop, with a handle 
used to lift and throw dirt. 

As a result of visiting many nurseries, private gardens and 
public parks, one learns that there are many kinds of tools 
for moving dirt and plants. Just to prove it, take a glance into 
the stock of your local hardware man and see what you find. 
Spades and shovels, shovels and spades for every use and pur- 
pose, from a handle twelve feet long to the ordinary D handle 
of moderate length with blades of varying shapes and sizes. 
This goes to show that shovels and spades are designed for 
particular purposes. 

For the garden, the most versatile tool is the ordinary spade. 
With a spade earth can be moved, holes dug with ease, sod 
lifted in usuable sizes, edges trimmed, and any other use to 
which a shovel can be turned. Of course, the spade does not 
carry the load of a shovel, neither can the shovel serve the 
many purposes of a good spade with a D handle. 

Were it not for the reputation of the editor, we would 
unanimously vote him wrong, but for good hard labor— 
turning the soil (called spading), filling the wheelbarrow, and 
sundry other arduous duties, the long-handled shovel is a real 
he-man’s utensil. 

For all-around finesse in the garden, even to using the flat 
end for smoothing rough spots in the garden, instead of looking 
all over the lot for a rake, there is no better all-around tool 
than a good spade with a D handle. It is indispensable. 

—W. B. Lathrop. 
Chicago, III. 


Approves Long-Handled Shovels 


EAR EDITOR—In the June 15 issue of Horticulture 

I saw the editor’s comment on using a spading shovel 

and I think he has the bull by the horns, because a long- 

handled shovel is one of the most useful tools one can have 
in a garden. 

One cannot dig post holes with a spading fork; neither 
can one dig holes to set in trees or shrubs. One cannot use a 
spading fork to edge one’s garden or lawn. Well, a long- 
handled shovel can be used for everything, even to digging 
fish bait. Who wants to eat soup with a fork anyway? 
Highland Park, Mich. —Carl L. Sherwood. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 


A Call to Garden Clubs 


OR many months past I have had what the Quakers call a 

“‘concern.”’ Below is what I would say to all garden clubs. 
It is what I feel should be their principal activities in the years 
about to come; it is said, not in view of war conditions abroad, 
but in view of our own national debt and its consequences: 

From now on, I think, all garden clubs should allow a mere 
fringe of flowers in their gardens. Most of their energies should 
be devoted to the study, planting, care and preservation of 
vegetables and fruits. Here is a vast field in which to work, 
one which can be very beautiful as well as provident and 
one also full of interest in matters of horticultural study. 
Who except those who have tried them and not found them 
wanting is familiar with the new fruits of the New York 
fruit testing station at Geneva? Who has ever before tasted 
grapes as good as the Sheridan, Portland, or Buffalo? Who has 
seen such a picture of rich beauty in fruits as the crabapple 
Dolgo in full bearing? Does the average gardener grow the 
King horticultural pole bean with its wonderful texture and 
delicious flavor? Or that rewarding corn, Whipple’s Early? 

Just now one who works here said to me, “‘Mrs. King, are 
you expecting a hard Winter?”’ ‘No,’ I said; ‘““Why?”’ “‘Be- 
cause the cellar shelves are so loaded with filled cans,’’ was 
the reply. There is no more warming sight than shelves with 
rows of saved vegetables. The idea of waste is not there, but 
rather a prophecy of plenty. 

Keep your perennials. Increase them by division and in- 
crease them in other gardens by giving many of them away. 
Raise annuals from seed; raise perennials, too, with seed sown 
a year ahead. Grow fruit, flowers and vegetables together in 
the French manner if the garden is small. If the garden is large 
have flower borders around your vegetable garden in the Scot- 
tish and English way and in the way of almost every farm 
garden in this land. Grow dwarf fruit trees in the little garden, 
to satisfy the eye as to scale; festoon your grapes from tree to 
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tree, for beauty and space-saving, as in Italy where grapes hang 
from olive to olive in garlands. 

Grow tiny vegetables and herbs as edgings. There are end- 
less suggestions for the enchanting use of all these things 
together; and such pictures are already being made here. 

Study vegetables and fruits; see to it that your garden club 
library is enlarged by the addition of books on these subjects. 
Start fruit and vegetable committees in every club. Set to work 
now to replan your garden with the idea of thrift and more food 
raised at home. Then, with the experience of beauty in flower 
gardening, beauty which admits of a large use of fruits and 
vegetables, you will give your garden a new atmosphere, a new 
loveliness in Spring, Summer, and Autumn, with a sound 
basic idea beneath all. 


—AMrs. Francis King. 
South Hartford, N. Y. 


Upholds Line Arrangements 


EAR EDITOR—In answer to Mrs. Anson Smith’s letter 
(August 15) in defense of the much-slandered ‘‘line ar- 
rangement,’’ let me number myself among the host of support- 
ers that this type of flower arrangement unquestionably has. 
To those who are working constantly with flowers, in an 
effort to help the more discriminating public to eliminate con- 
fusion from and bring serenity to the homes of today, this 
type of flower picture is invaluable—when properly placed. 

A line arrangement may or may not be appropriate in 
your home but the fact remains that a nearly perfect line 
arrangement is the most difficult kind of arrangement to com- 
pose. It requires the most skill, the most restraint and a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles of design. 

Like the massed, and the massed-line arrangement, the line 
arrangement must have an appropriate setting. It requires a 
plain background. It must be in scale with the table on which 
it is placed, and with the space it occupies. 

A line arrangement does not have to be sparse or barren, 
composed entirely of twigs, as described by those to whom 
the beauty of its form is apparently obscure. Many colorful 
and regal flowers lend themselves perfectly to this use, giving 
great beauty and accent to their setting. Among such flowers 
are calla lilies, anthuriums, dahlias of the smaller types, iris, 
single peonies, carnations, and practically all evergreens. 

Nothing is more satisfactory or decorative in an adequate 
setting than a good line arrangement. When one has once 
mastered the art of composing such an arrangement, he or 
she will never again be completely satisfied by large masses 
of indiscriminate color placed in an ornately decorated con- 
tainer and with little or no regard for the principles of design. 

The line and massed-line arrangements have become our 
contemporary and the most ‘‘American’’ compositions; despite 
the fact that we have taken the best features from the Japanese 
principles and those depicted in the works of the famous old 
Flemish and Dutch masters in their incomparable massed 
arrangements. These principles have been adapted and con- 
verted, with some modification, to make them appropriate in 
the homes of today. 

It seems that a lack of ability to produce or to appreciate 
these lovely pictures may have some bearing on the rush of 
enthusiasm that has greeted Mr. Wright's suggestion in favor 
of the now famous “buxom bouquet.” It will be of great 
interest to view the flower arrangements exhibited in the 1940 
New York flower show. Many of the exhibits will, undoubt- 
edly, have attained the proportions of a colossus and, if skil- 
fully executed, may be gorgeously beautiful. But, just as one 
would hestitate to harness a beautiful Belgian draft horse of 
impressive girth to a light racing sulky, so there are many 
places in our homes, as well as flower shows, where the flow- 
ing lines and grace of a skilfully composed line arrangement 
will make a beautiful and unforgettable picture. 


—NMarian B. Bradley. 
Highland Park, III. 
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There are few amateurs who cannot grow apples 
of beatty and bounty by using trees of this kind 


N HORTICULTURAL usage, a dwarf apple tree is an 
if apple tree grown upon a rootstock which tends to dwarf 
the tree. To be sure, there are other means by which a tree 
may be dwarfed, such as pruning the top regularly and se- 
verely, pruning the roots or restricting their spread, and with- 
holding nutrients and moisture as practiced by the Japanese. 
But the dwarf tree which attracts attention today is one pro- 
duced by growing upon a particular kind of rootstock—a so- 
called dwarfing rootstock. 

Credit for a revival of interest in these dwarfing stocks must 
be given to Dr. R. G. Hatton and his associates at the East 
Malling Research Station in England. He observed that the 
dwarfing stocks were badly mixed and that there were several 
types of plants masquerading under the name of Doucin and 
of Paradise. From various sources he selected out 16 types of 
rootstocks for the apple, propagated them and worked va- 
rious varieties of apples upon them. These rootstocks he num- 
bered, the designation ‘‘Malling’’ usually being placed with 
the number to further identify them, as ‘‘Malling [X.’’ Most 
interestingly, the performance of varieties on these stocks 
varied appreciably. Some rootstocks were extremely dwarfing, 
some were slightly less dwarfing, some were still less dwarfing, 
and some were not dwarfing at all. In a general way he 
grouped these stocks into very dwarfing, semi-dwarfing, vigor- 
ous and very vigorous kinds. 

There is an increasing interest among amateur gardeners 
and small home owners in America in trees that will grow no 
taller than a man can reach and which will bear fruit the 
first or second year planted—not a tree so much for the pro- 
duction of the family supply of apples as a tree for orna- 
mental purposes and for an interest spot in the garden or 
around the home. 

After all, what is more pleasing than a small tree loaded 
with attractive, fragrant apple blossoms in early Spring? The 
bloom is often enough in itself to satisfy the planter, but add 
to this a few fruits slowly developing from week to week 
during the season, finally coloring to give fruit of good size 
and color, and the planter is more than satisfied. At all events 
this is the sort of thing which is attracting many people and 
about which many inquiries are now being received. 

Fortunately, tests which have been made in this country 
give some promise of success with 
dwarf trees and give direct answers 
to such questions as ‘‘How soon will 
the trees come into bearing?” ‘How 
big will they get?’ ““What kind of 
fruit will they bear?” ““What vari- 
eties shall I use?’’ ‘“What special care 
must I give them?”’ 

The rootstock that produces the 
greatest dwarfing effect is called Mal- 
ling IX or Jaunne de Metz. Although 
varying with the variety, trees | 
worked on it seldom become higher 
than one can reach. They are particu- 
larly well suited for training to spe- 
cial shapes and forms, and are gen- 
erally successful where a very small 
tree is needed. They are precocious in 
fruiting, often bearing even in the 
nursery row. According to records at 
the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, more than half 
the trees of many varieties will bear 
the first year planted, and the rest 


Interest in Dwart Apple Trees Revived 


A semi-dwarf McIntosh tree which comes into bearing 
at three or four years of age. 

























































































































will surely fruit the second year. There is, however, a difference 
in the performance of different varieties on this rootstock. 
Northern Spy, for example, which is notoriously late in com- 
ing into bearing on standard roots (not infrequently 12 to 18 
years) is one of the latest to fruit as a dwarf tree, usually not 
until four or five years of age. Trees of Spy at the New York 
State Experiment Station have borne 51 apples at four years 
of age. On the other hand, varieties which normally bear early, 
such as Wealthy, Gallia, 
Rome, Cortland, Oldenburg, 
Jonathan and Delicious, can 
be depended upon to bear the 
first year. Others which have 
done well are Milton, Rox- 
bury Russet, Wagener, R. I. 
Greening, Wolf River, Tur- 
ley, Coxe, Baldwin, Stark, 
Grimes, Early McIntosh and 
Tompkins King. 

One of the very best for 
all around usefulness is Deli- 
cious. The tree is attractive 
in blossom, leaf, and wood, 
and the fruit is symmetrical, 
shapely, well colored, pleas- 
ing to the eye, and hangs well to the tree. The writer has at his 
home a most attractive three-year-old dwarf tree of this variety 
which this year carries 16 well-colored fruits of good size. 
McIntosh, although growing well, is likely to develop exces- 
sively large and uneven foliage or overly large fruits which drop 
easily, and is therefore less satisfying. 

To offset some of the attractiveness of such trees, the general 
criticism by some is that they are not ‘‘apple trees’’ as com- 
monly visioned. Further, they break off easily just below the 
union because of the special brittleness of the rootstock. For 
this reason they should be staked. A high wind, a heavy load 
of fruit, or a careless person can easily snap a tree. Again, if 
they are planted too deep, the scion may root from above the 
union, thus destroying the dwarfing influence of the special 
dwarfing rootstocks and eventually producing a standard tree. 
Planted close to the eaves they may be hurt by ice or snow 
from the roof. A large snowdrift, too, may break the low 
branches. Also, when trained to special forms, five years’ work 
may be destroyed by a sudden ravage of blossom blight, which 
may attack a blossoming spur on a 
main limb and run back into it and 
kill it. On the other hand, dwarf trees 
are easily protected from common in- 
sects and disease. A hand sprayer and 
the use of materials now readily 
available at local stores give very good 
control. 

For those who object to such small 
trees as are produced by working on 
Malling [X, there is the semi-dwarf 
type produced by working on some 
of the other stocks, sturdy trees per- 
haps as large as a small peach tree. 
They do not require staking, al- 
though a stake is a good insurance 
against excessive wind or some un- 
toward incident. Malling II is useful 
for this type tree and Malling IV and 
VII are promising. 

Malling I, although classified as 
producing a “‘vigorous”’ tree, has pro- 
duced the type of semi-dwarf which 
many people desire. Early McIntosh 























A dwarf McIntosh tree trained in fan-shape. 
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and Milton have done very well on this stock, coming into 
bearing at three years of age. Baldwin, Cortland, McIntosh and 
Delicious, likewise, appear very promising, producing trees 
which are slightly larger than the two varieties just mentioned, 
nicely shaped, substantial, coming into bearing at about four 
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years of age. Wealthy is incompatible with Malling I and there- 
fore unsuited for the purpose, and there is some suggestion 
that Gallia Beauty is in the same class. 

—H. B. Tukey, Chief in Research. 
New York State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 








What is the best way to get rid of stumps? 

For those who know how to use it, dynamite is the quickest. 
Holes may also be bored into the top of the stump every few 
inches. They should be three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and six inches deep. Half fill them with saltpetre, fill to the top 
with water, and cork. After six months fill the holes with kero- 
sene once or twice, pile rubbish over the stump and burn. Small 


stumps may be hauled out. 
*” *x * * 


Can you suggest any treatment for a butternut tree that bore 
fruit for several years, but has not done so for the last three? 

Make several rings of holes in the ground under and either 
side of the tips of the branches and fill them with superphos- 
phate, using a total amount equal to about two pounds for 
every inch of diameter of the trunk measured four feet from 
the ground. 

7 7 + + 

Most of my crape-myrtle has died, but little shoots are 
coming out from the “‘dead’”’ branches. What should I do? 

It is apparently old and needs rejuvenating. Cut off the 
stems just above the ground all at once or a few at a time and 
work some complete fertilizer into the soil. Since they propa- 
gate readily from seeds or cuttings, it might be well to start 
new ones. 

. * * + 

Will Spanish moss grow on dead trees as well as live ones 
and does it have any harmful effect on its hosts? 

Spanish moss is not a parasite. It is rather an epiphyte, 
merely resting upon the trees and taking nothing from them. 
It gets its nourishment from the air and can live on live or dead 
trees, telegraph poles and even wires. 

* * * * 

I have been told that the fruits of floribunda and steboldi 
flowering crabapples are not poisonous. If that is true, can they 
be used in jellies? 

None of the flowering crabapples are poisonous and all.may 
be used for jelly. 

ok * * ok 

Do any of the grass substitutes need to be cut during the 
growing season? 

The matricaria should be mowed once to remove the blos- 
soms. Chamomile and yarrow should be cut several times dur- 
ing the season, but make the better ‘‘lawn.”’ 

* * * * 

How should sodium chlorate be applied to eliminate poison 
ivy? 

Shake the crystals from a tin can in which holes have been 
punched. Solutions are exceedingly inflammable after they dry. 
Prepared ivy eliminators are much safer. 

* * * * 

How long will it take Pyracantha coccinea lalandi to become 
four to five feet tall and when should it start fruiting? 

In the North it will probably take about eight years, vary- 
ing with the growing conditions. 

* * * * 

Is it necessary to have other black walnut trees growing 
nearby in order to obtain nuts? 

It is not usually necessary to have more than one tree for 
proper pollination. 








What makes some maples turn a very bright red in the Fall 
and how can one be sure of obtaining such a tree? 

The color is now considered dependent upon abundant 
sunlight, warm days and cool nights and is not the same from 
year to year. Even among the Japanese and red maples the 
colors vary. It may be of advantage to select those trees of a 
group, growing in the same place and under the same condi- 
tions, which have the most desirable color. 

* * * * 


My azaleas are infested with lacey-winged insects slightly 
smaller than house flies and the leaves are full of tiny brownish 
speckles. Are they the cause and how may the damage be pre- 
vented? 

Yes. Your pest is the lace bug. Spray with nicotine sulphate, 
adding one cup of molasses to each gallon of spray, or any 
reliable contact insecticide. June and August are the most 
important months. 

+ * * * 

What sort of care does the African violet demand? 

It likes plenty of light but not direct sun, a temperature 
of 65 to 70 degrees and a moist atmosphere. Use two parts 
loam, one part sand and one part leaf mold or peat moss with 
a small amount of bone meal. Water from below. Do not let 
water stand in the saucer or on the leaves. Feed lightly with 
liquid fertilizer every two or three weeks while growing. 

* * * * 


How fast do the big trees in California grow in thickness? 
Colonel John R. White, who was superintendent of Sequoia 
National Forest for over eight years, found that the General 
Sherman tree grew scarcely over a quarter-inch in diameter 
during that time. They average about 100 annual rings to the 


inch. 
x x * x 


Mice are attacking the roots of my rhododendrons. How 
can I stop them? I have a heavy mulch of glass wool over a 
layer of leaves and other material. 

Remove your mulch until the ground is frozen. Then, 
replace it after the mice have gone into hiding elsewhere. 
Seedsmen also carry baits that will eliminate the mice. 

* * “ * 


What should be done with tuberoses after they have finished 
blooming? 

Leave them in the ground until they die down or are killed 
back by frost. Then, dig them up, dry them off in the sun 
and store in a cool dry cellar, where they will not freeze, 
until Spring. 

* * . ~ 

Is it correct to prune climbing roses in Summer? 

All stems on small-flowering or rambler roses that have 
flowered should be cut back to the ground after blooming has 
finished. On the large-flowered climbers only the side-shoots 
should be cut back and, then, only to two or three leaf joints. 

. * * * 


Please tell me how to carry gerberas through the Winter. 

Gerberas are not reliably hardy in the North but, with 
protection, may survive the Winter. Try covering the crowns 
with coarse coal ashes and then with leaves. The new glass 
wool should be helpful. 
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ROBABLY the large-flowered dahlias will always have an 
appeal for many amateurs. There can be no question about 
their handsome appearance in a garden and their value in the 
showroom. Nevertheless, I can see a constant increase in the 
popularity of the so-called miniature dahlias, which are almost 
invaluable for house decoration. 

I find, however, that many persons confuse miniature dahlias 
with dwarf dahlias. The latter have small flowers, but they 
are very low in stature. Miniatures, on the other hand, may 
grow three feet tall, but the flowers will not be proportionate 
in size. The flowers of dwarf dahlias are usually single or only 
semi-double at the most, but miniature dahlias are perfect re- 
productions of cactus, decorative, or other types in reduced size. 
Some of them are strikingly beautiful, a fact which was made 
evident at the recent exhibition of the New England Dahlia 
Society at Horticultural Hall in Boston. At that show Mr. 
Frank P. Webber of Newport set up an exhibit, filling one end 
of the hall, which was confined exclusively to miniature dahlias, 
most of them arranged artistically in receptacles of various 
kinds. 

Among the most outstanding of these dahlias was a Dutch 
origination, called M. Jules Buyssens. I had this dahlia photo- 
graphed and an illustration is reproduced on this page. I have 
said that miniature dahlias often grow three feet high or more, 
but it happens that this particular one is relatively dwarf. This 
variety is also interesting because of its very dark foliage, tinged 
with red. 

Another handsome miniature in Mr. Webber’s collection 
was Snow Princess, which is pure white and reminds one of 
Japanese anemones. This variety grows to medium height, and 
the flowers have remarkably long stems. A third variety was 
labelled Sally, and pleased me very much. It is a miniature 
cactus with pink flowers and grows about three feet high. Then 
there was Kensington Gem, a miniature cactus which was so 
brilliant that it fairly sparkled. 

There were many miniatures in the show, but few which 
excited more interest than Olympic Fire, a very highly colored 
dahlia growing about three feet high 
and with foliage which is reddish but 
not finely cut like that of some other 
kinds. 


I FIND that many amateurs make 
the mistake of planting crocuses 
too late. They seem to place them in 
the class with tulips, which start to 
grow very quickly and therefore 
should not be planted as early as 
narcissi and most other bulbs. The 
truth is, however, that crocuses have 
a different habit of growth, forming 
roots much more slowly than tulips. 





The exhibit of Frank W. Webber of Newport, R. I., at the annual exhibition of the Dahlia Society of New England in Boston 
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M. Jules Buyssens is a mimature dahlia of Dutch origin 
which makes a charming cut flower. 






It is quite true that crocuses, planted even as late as the first of 
November, will usually bloom, but in my experience the flowers 
are likely to be smaller and are sure to be borne less profusely. 
There is every reason for planting crocuses as early as possible 
in October and none for waiting until several weeks later. 
Crocuses have been constantly growing in favor and likewise in 
size. Some of the new large-flowering varieties greatly exceed 
the older kinds in this respect. There are few flowers which 
add more to the beauty of the garden early in the Spring, and 
there are few gardens where a corner cannot be found for them. 
They may be naturalized in grassy areas, planted under shrubs 
or in flower borders. 


HAVE just read a note in the little magazine called Garden 
Life, published by the St. Louis Horticultural Society which 
is so much to the point that I am reprinting a few paragraphs: 


There are some rules of etiquette governing garden pilgrimages which 
should be observed. The time has been specified by the owners and is to be 
noted. High heels puncture turf, and in quantity can be deadly to a lawn. 
Dogs have no place on a garden pilgrimage. Children can be almost as de- 
structive, so it is best not to trust your own idea of how your youngster 
will behave. If the children must come, keep them in control. 

Do not do anything in a garden that you would not do in a house. One 
of our favorite gardens was almost closed to us this year because a male 
visitor exercised his American right to expectorate when and where he liked. 
You'd think people would not do this in a well loved garden, and we hope 
they won't again. 

We should do everything to make the owner want to invite us next year. 
Let conversation run to the garden being viewed rather than to your own. 
In other words, repay hospitality by being good listeners. Garden owners 
really appreciate this. 


SUPPOSE a good many gardeners feel as I do that it will 

be a good thing for American horticulture when the de- 
structive type of collection of wild plants is prohibited by 
the strong feeling of the gardener who does not want such 
material, but prefers nursery grown stock. Some of our 
Christmas holly is already coming from nurseries on the 
Pacific coast rather than being stolen by irresponsible people 
in the South and shipped to northern markets. There has 
been some legislation and much at- 
tempted legislation to prevent the 
destructive wholesale picking of ar- 
butus. This is one of our most beau- 
tiful Spring flowers and if its picking 
in the wild could be prevented un- 
doubtedly many good florists would 
come forward and grow it for us in 


quantity. 
I hope that the work of Horsford, 
Williams, Curtis, Gillett, Aiken, 


Vick and others will point the way 
not only to greater popularity of 
wild flowers but to the prevention of 
undue collecting in the wild. 


ee eee 


was confined to miniature dahlias, many of them foreign introductions. 











Time to Plant Tulips to Bloom Next Spring 


Kinds to grow and how to make 
the most effective use of them 


planted relatively late in the season. Certain lily bulbs 

often go into the ground at a later period but that is 
only because they are late in reaching this country from Japan. 
The reason for planting tulips late is that they begin to grow 
quickly and if planted too 
early will be above ground 
before freezing weather 
comes. Late planting means 
any time in October. Even 
the first week in November 
is not too late in many 
places. Some amateurs make 
a point of planting their 
tulip bulbs on election day, 
but it is not necessary to 
wait so long. Greatly de- 
layed planting causes de- 
layed blooming, sometimes 
an advantage; it may also 
impair the quality of the 
bulb, however. 

Planting directions are 
simple. The bulbs of al- 
most all kinds, except those 
which are very small, 
should be set with the tips 
three inches below the sur- 
face, if the soil is heavy, and 
four inches, if the soil is light. They are placed to best advan- 
tage from four to six inches apart, the early kinds being some- 
what closer than those which come late in the season. It is 
important that the bulbs should be planted at exactly the 
same depth, if a bedding display is desired. This matter is of 
less importance, if one is willing to have the tulips bloom at 
slightly different intervals. Naturally, uniform results are at- 
tained more readily by confining a bed or group to one variety. 

There are special bulb-planting tools which some amateurs 
use, but for the most part dibbles and trowels are depended 
upon. A dibble, which is pointed, will leave an air space below 
the bulb, unless some precaution is taken to prevent this. The 
simplest plan is to have a pail of sand handy and to run a 
little of this sand into each hole for the bulb to rest on. 

Most certain results are obtained when the ground is ex- 
cavated to the right depth and the bulbs then set in place, 
being pressed gently into position, the soil afterwards being 
replaced. This work should be done carefully, of course, to 
prevent the overturning of the bulbs. It is rather important to 
have the beds raised slightly after planting so that water will 
run off. A light mulching may be advisable to prevent freezing 
and thawing of the ground, but is not necessary in most places, 
especially if the drainage is good. 

Tulips require a reasonable amount of feeding. They must 
be expected to run out much sooner than daffodils and some 
other bulbs in any event, but they certainly will run out even 
more quickly if no fertilizer is applied. A well-balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer is useful for new plantings and for those 
which have been made for several years as well. Ground bone 
seems to be particularly useful for tulips, when applied in the 
Fall, because it is taken up slowly. One-half pound to 25 
square feet is about the right amount. 

One important point to remember in the planting of bulbs 
is that rats and mice find them very palatable. Some amateurs 
have given up trying to grow tulips because of the depreda- 
tions of these pests. However, ways of protecting the tulips 


f ‘ULIP bulbs are among the few kinds which are best 





Venus, a good Darwin tulip. 


have been devised. Substances may now be purchased which, 
when used with the bulbs, will prove so disagreeable to rodents 
that they will leave them alone. Paper containers, carrying 
offensive substances, are being devised and many amateurs find 
it worth while to plant their tulip bulbs in roughly made wire 
baskets, through which the stalks can grow readily but which 
will prevent mice from getting at the bulbs. 

The amateur now has many tulip varieties to choose from. 
Most of the older books mentioned Duc Van Thol as the 
earliest, and worth planting for that reason. Few tulips of this 
kind are now in the market, however, but are sometimes used 
for forcing. Double early tulips have little to recommend them, 
but the single early kinds may well be planted in small num- 
bers. The color effects are very bright and these early tulips 
are especially pretty when grown with such flowering plants 
as aubrietias, arabis, and forget-me-nots. 

Cottage tulips and breeder tulips flower at about the same 
time. Both kinds last better than the others, if left undisturbed, 
and if properly fertilized each season. Garden makers fond of 
yellow should pay particular attention to the cottage tulips, 
which are also called single late tulips. Breeders have more 
subdued colors, but are very hardy, and thrive particularly 
well in partly shady locations. 

Until recently parrot tulips were planted only as varieties 
because of their floppy petals. Now, however, a few kinds, 
with Fantasy as the most prominent, make sturdy growths, 
carry their flowers upright and are very beautiful. Parrot tulips 


A 


Tulips planted in groups may be made to produce excellent landscape effects. 


a 





Tulipa Kaufmanniana is an early-flowering species especially useful in rock gardens 
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are sports of cottage or Darwin tulips, to which they will re- 
vert if grown from seed. Opal Queen and Therese are two 
new parrot tulips of great beauty. The catalogues have others, 
too, worth considering. 

Rembrandt tulips, lily-flowered tulips, and the kinds 
known as bizarre and byblem tulips have special character- 
istics and will be found described in most catalogues. In addi- 
tion, there are, of course, a group of botanical tulips, which 
are pure species and which are very useful in rock gardens or 
for naturalizing. Among the best known is Tulipa kaufman- 
niana, the water-lily tulip. T. clusiana is a popular kind often 
forced for flower shows. Rock garden enthusiasts will find 
other species available. 

Garden makers who like to provide a groundcover will 
find a number of interesting plants for the purpose. All of 
them should be planted in the Fall and include Arabis alpina, 
Myosotis alpestris, Aubrietia deltoides, Phlox canadensis and 
Cerastium tomentosum. 

Triumph tulips are recent additions to the list of different 
kinds. They are very large, strong growing and highly decora- 
tive. 

After all, however, it is the Darwins upon which most 
amateurs concentrate. Their large size, handsome form, vigor 
and wide color range give them special prominence as a matter 
of course. Until recently they lacked yellows, but a few yellow 
varieties are now listed. The average amateur will be wise to 
spend about two thirds of his appropriation on Darwins, divid- 
ing the remaining third among the other kinds which have 
been mentioned. 











THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















Important Book About Succulents 


“Succulents for the Amateur,” edited by Scott E. Haselton. Published by 
the Abbey Garden Press, Pasadena, Calif. Price $2.00. 

This is the first book devoted wholly to succulents to be 
written and published in this country. The publishers explain 
that the purpose of the book is to introduce 800 fascinating 
succulent plants to plant lovers and to picture 400 of the 
more common kinds so that the novice may know and prop- 
erly name his plants. The authors have gone farther than this, 
however, for they have given special cultural requirements 
for each different group. The book is noteworthy for its illus- 
trations, particularly those in color. It is safe to say, indeed, 
that there is no other book which offers so much in the way 
of illustrative material. No less than 88 succulents are shown 
in color, thus making it easy to identify them. Serious students 
of succulents will find the alphabetical index of 1200 plant 
references of indispensable value. 


Legends and Romance of Plant Names 


“A Second Book of Plant Names and Their Meanings,”” by Willard N. 
Clute. Published by Willard N. Clute & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Price $3.00. 

Mr. Clute never publishes his books with a flare of trum- 
pets, but those who know botany best recognize the value 
of his writings and give them a high place in the quasi- 
scientific literature of the day. Mr. Clute has the ability to 
present scientific facts in a popular way, much as the late 
Dr. E. H. Wilson was able to do. Anyone who is interested 
in plants apart from their cultural requirements will find this 
book engrossing, as it is filled with little-known information 
about plant names, their particular meaning, their derivation 
and the many legends and beliefs which have grown up around 
them. Garden clubs might well find the material for several 
interesting programs in this book. 
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WHY should you 


buy your TULIPS, aunuee 
DAFFODILS, ¢¢. /70” “5: 


BECAUSE Bulbs are 


TOP-SIZE and RESELECTED 


i Remember, “choice,” 
reat size and beauty. mem Ya” 
tare” Stange oun “special,” “blooming sire. Tend only to 
p-si t be con . a oe dian. 
not top-size bulbs. Do no confused. Cvestment. BUy 
disappointment, Baguainted gesture, we offer, posgess 
$ Reselected, op-Size Regal samine See . vee ae 
3 Reselected, Top-Size ae 87 
Or Both for $1. 


(Catalog Price, $3.50) 
acin Mixed) for 98c 
cted, Top-Size Hy ths ( e “> 
ob Riot os Hate a 
TX d) for $1. 
Size Daffodils (Mixe 
25 Reselected, Top oe Bulbs ob $3.67 


besa =~ Price, $6.35) 


Collection, including ALL 
ie ee dooce’ above, for Lage 3S aaa 
(This Combined Collection has Catalog Value 


rprisin 1 low prices our r n 0 8 nding 
Bulbs are a ut ta 

At these su Pp 18 4 y ’ 4 

value. You will be amaze and delighted with the 


d at their size, 
beauty of the blooms. 


lace free any Bulbs 
WE GUARANTEE to replace tre iooins. 
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FREE Catalog in color—write for your copy 


DON SEED & BULB. CORE. 


_ a 50 years “DON” has been the BUY-word for fine quality 
or 














CHOICE HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTINGS 


Never were Bulbs of finer quality nor in stronger demand than this 
season. We carry some $00 varieties in stock including many rare 
and unusual kinds. An inspection will convince you of the high 
quality of stock we carry. 


LILIUMS 


Many varieties are now ready including candidum, elegans, um- 
bellatum, Henryi, regale, speciosum (5 varieties) home grown aura- 
tums, dauricum, pardinum, testaceum, Maximowiczii, tenuifolium, 
superbum, canadense and many others. 


NARCISSUS 


Of these we have 180 varieties, here are prices on a few choice 
varieties— 





Each Each 
Ee $1.75 II gw kc ccc ccc cee $ .25 
Vf > aaron .830 FEU DE JOIE ...... erry .75 
MeO SMOMM ... ccc. ane .20 IRENE COPELAND .......... .50 
KING ALFRED (mammoth) ... .15 MARY COPELAND .......... 1.00 
KING ALFRED (round) ...... .10 8 Se EE ee -20 
i Salad as .25 EE aan tea .50 
i 1.00 CYCLAMINEUS .. aa kk os 
MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE ..... 2.00 “ FEBRUARY GOLD ...... 25 
GOLDEN HARVEST ......... -75 fen Pe tg ae 
MRS. E.H. KRELAGE ........ .20 MOSCHATUS OF HAWORTH 35 
DAISY SCHAFFER .......... 1.50 GRACILIS TENUIOR ........ .20 
GERTIE MILLAR ........... .75 TRIANDRUS ALBUS ........ 10 
., + ite .75 “ AGNES HARVEY ....... .20 
ae .75 — |. eS aaeesee .40 
JOHN MASEFIELD ..... ee ——  .... ss (as «SS .35 
ee .20 <« PUM ......... .80 
COVERACK GEM ..... 5 pg “ PEARLY QUEEN ....... .380 
a A a 4.00 | , MET EME bo 0 ac 46s és .20 
Here are a few choice items— 

- ~ “pe BLANDA, blue OK- | Dozen 
8. Se ees eee ere -75 IXIOLIRION PALASSI ...... $1.25 
ANEMONE APENNINA, a 4 | IRIS HISTRIOIDES MAJOR . .2.00 
AMARYLLIS HALLI (Lycoris IRIS RETICULATA .......... 1.25 
MORAEA POLYSTACHYA ....1.00 
Squamigera) ........... each .75 
BULBOCODIUM VERNUM ... .2.00 SCILLA SIBERICA SPRING 
CONVALLARIA FORTIN’S | ES a 1.00 
EEN Toa sh eee ss ceeds. « 1.00 | STERNBERGIA LUTEA ...... 2.00 


Choice Hardy Perennials, grand selection. Hardy Roses ready after 
October 15. Native Plants in fine variety. Catalogues on request. 
Come and see our stock. Open Sundays. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, 326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


GRUB-O 





One operation grub-proofs and 
fertilizes turf when you use 
Grub-O. This uniform blend of 
lead arsenate and organic fer- 
tilizers kills grubs of Japanese 
and other beetles, retards weeds 
and crab grass, eliminates earth- 
worm casts and, at the same time, 
promotes healthy, beautiful lawns. 
100 pounds treats 2,500 square 
feet—a real economy !-—and three 
applications give positive protec- 
tion for five years or more. 
Bulletin E-101 on request 


Wilson's 
INSECTICIDES 


(] awarded N.Y. World’s Fair 


GOLD MEDAL 
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GARDEN LECTURES 


Illustrated with 
lantern slides 


Available for use by garden 
clubs at $5 each 


The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society offers five lectures 
illustrated with colored lantern 
slides for the use of garden clubs 
at the uniform price of $5 each. 
Each lecture has about 50 slides 
which are accompanied by a 
complete manuscript to be read 
by a club member. The titles are 
as follows: 


1. Roses for New England 
2. Gardens in New England 


3. Flowering Shrubs from 
Frost to Frost 


4. Color in the Garden the 
Year Around 


5. America’s Greatest 
Garden (the Arnold 


Arboretum) 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 
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Forcing Kalanchoe With Darkness 


| by HAS long been known that plants can be brought into 
flower before their natural flowering time by prolonging 
the days with artificial daylight. Plants that blossom in Spring 
when the days have twelve hours of sunlight can be made 
to flower at an earlier date by increasing the days with artifi- 
cial light to equal these twelve hours; those that bloom in 
Summer when there are 16 hours of sunlight by increasing 
it also to correspond to this amount, etcetera. It has recently 
been discovered that plants that bloom after the turn of the 
year, when the days are short@can be brought into flower 
by shortening the days. 

Kalanchoé coccinea, a good Winter-flowering plant that 
blooms for many weeks usually flowers in late January or 
February and has always been desired as a Christmas-flower- 
ing plant because the clusters of brick or dark red flowers are 
ideal for Christmas decoration. 

These plants have been brought into flower successfully 
as early as the first of November by covering them with dark 
cloth, which is applied over the plants late every afternoon. 
On each successive day the cloth should be applied a little 
earlier, this in imitation of the shortening of the days, as in 
November and December. 

Several weeks of this procedure in August or September and 
the plants are literally misled and believing the year is coming 
to a close they send out their many flower buds after which, 
of course, the cloth is entirely removed and they are allowed 
to flower naturally. ; 

This treatment is unique as it is the exact opposite of 
previous experiments and has been entirely successful. It is 
possible that freezias, Dutch irises and other plants that bloom 
in January and February may also respond to this treatment. 

If you have kalanchoés and wish to have them in flower for 
Christmas, try this experiment. Any covering that shuts out 
the daylight will suffice. 

—Joseph A. Hren. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


Coreopsis With a Tea Rose Scent 


NE hardly expects tea rose fragrance, coupled with stately 
grace, in a coreopsis, but Coreopsis tripteris, the tall 
coreopsis, possesses both in a marked degree. All the season 
through this plant is graceful. The somewhat stiff stems are 
sufficiently well supplied with soft green leaves, each divided 
into three to five half-inch-wide segments about three inches 
long and narrowed at both ends. Even though four feet tall in 
poor soils and reaching twice that height under better con- 
ditions, the plants seldom require staking. A clump arches 
smoothly with a top spread four or five times greater than its 
base diameter and all the elegance proverbially ascribed to 
willows. 

When August comes this coreopsis takes to itself new glory. 
For a full month each stem carries loose clusters of the daisies 
typical of many composites—long-stemmed, graceful, lemon- 
yellow blossoms one and one-half inches across, with small 
brownish centers and a delicious fragrance that perfumes the 
air for a considerable distance. 

Like most members-of the big composite family, it grows 
easily and loves the sun but unlike many of them it is not a 
spreader; the clumps increase in size slowly. Native to North 
America from Pennsylvania north to southern Ontario and 
west to Wisconsin and eastern Kansas, it is perfectly Winter- 
hardy without protection here at ‘Garden in the Woods’ 
and should be anywhere. 

As a cut flower, C. tripteris is excellent. The nodding flow- 
ers On wiry stems may be arranged easily, last well and keep 
their fragrance when taken indoors. Altogether it is a most 
satisfactory perennial for the landscape architect or home 
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-Healthie 7s 
Roses .“** 


Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN 
Autumn-Winter Soil Treatment are 
given new strength and new beauty. 
TEROGEN restores vitality of plants 
attacked by mildew, blackspot, and 
other fungous diseases. Supplies vital 
chemical elements. Buy at garden sup- 
ply stores, or write for free helpful 
bulletin, ‘‘Winter Care of Roses.” 


Rose Mfg. Co., 508 Ogen Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa 











as 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society maintains a free 
employment department where 
estate owners may obtain the 
services of skilled gardeners for 
the operation and maintenance 
of estates. Can we assist you? 


Call or Write 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston Mass. 











Now Is The Time To 


PLANTCROCus! 


Insure many more and better blooms and 
real root-anchorage by planting your 
Crocus Bulbs right now! BRECK importa- 
tions have arrived safely — including 
the marvelous ‘Sicilian Blue’ Autumn- 
Blooming Crocus — and we can take im- 
— care of all your Bulb require- 
ments. 


Consult BRECK’S 1939 BULB CATALOG 

a, Crocus, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils, and 
many interesting and 
unusual hybrids are 
described and _ illus- 
trated in this new 
Catalog. If a copy has 
not reached you be 
sure and send for one 
at once. It’s Free for 
the asking. 











BRECK’S 


85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin St. 











1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


; Ny Van Wert Ohio 
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THE PLANT 
BUYERS INDEX 


(New Fourth Edition) 
Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of omamental plant ma- 
terial in actual commerce in America, 
covering over 30,000 subjects—bulbs, 
irises, peonies, evergreens, delphin- 
iums, rock plants, lilies, lupines and 
columbines. Everything but strictly 
greenhouse Orchids. 


Fully indexed both in Latin names, 
common names and sources of supply. 


An invaluable source of informa- 
tion. Buy and use your copy now. 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 


J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 
DUXBURY MASS. 

























Choice Bulbs, Special Ofter-- 
Blue, Btee. pervie, wie. yel- 


ToBsibe 1001 Ot 1. 
All you want at this a 
rate! Guaranteed 
bloom. Order early! colors 
Bock “fre s Fall Bulb & a Giant T 


-- highest 


Daffodii 
$ Piast $ plant iteely woot; solors. mixed sf 


20 Red-Cupped 






Hya- 
cinths, mi 
16 mae, mixed 





HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Make your selection from our illustrated 
Fall catalogue which contains cultural 
information and descriptions of over 100 
desirable varieties for Fall planting. 
Write for Your Copy Today 
EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO, ORE. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Bookiet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 
id. Catalog 
mmended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, " 
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planter and is extremely useful at the back of a border, among 
shrubs or wherever a tall plant may be needed. 

Where to get it is another story. As far as I know, it is 
offered by no dealer but does come readily from seed best sown 
in well-prepared ground in the Fall. Germination occurs the 
following Spring and the resulting little plants should be 
grown for the first season in a nursery bed. Being a late 
bloomer, moving, unless carried out with greatest care, should 
be done in the Spring. All the seeds from plants at “‘Garden 
in the Woods’’ will be harvested this Fall and given to the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, the address 
of which is Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., for distribution. 

—W. C. Curtis. 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


A Safe Way to Label 


ISS Miriam Townsend of Melrose, Mass., has a unique, 
inexpensive and permanent way of identifying the roses 

in her garden. She has a circular rose garden of 150 hybrid 
tea roses with an entrance at one point in the circumference 
so that the bed may be viewed from both sides. She has a piece 
of cardboard about 15 inches square upon which she has put 
150 gummed labels in exactly the same position as the 150 
roses in her garden. The labels are elliptical in form and about 
one inch the long way. On these labels are the names of her 
roses. If one is replaced or changed the change is shown on 
the cardboard by putting a new label over the old one. The 
labels always correspond to the roses in the garden. In this 
way any rose can be identified from the cardboard diagram 
and the labels whether the rose is in bloom or not. The card- 
board is kept in the house or conservatory so that it is not 
affected by the weather. The same method can be employed 
for plants in any garden and is simple and very satisfactory. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Watering House Plants 


HERE is, perhaps, no better solution of the problem of 

keeping house plants watered when the entire family is 
away on a vacation than the old one of setting the pots on 
bricks in pans of water. The bricks may be laid flat, on their 
sides, on end or piled on each other. The two essentials are that 
the surface on which the potted plants stand should be above 
the water level and that the pan contains enough water to last 
through the period of absence. This method was devised for 
the unglazed porous clay pots used by the florists and is satis- 
factory only when the plants are in such containers. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 














EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


PLANT STAR ROSES NOW! 


STAR FALL PLANTING assures 
$ more & better blooms next 

year. Send $1 for BOTH 
these 2-year field-grown 
plants postpaid. Half price. 
* CHRISTOPHER STONE, H.T. 

New scarlet... . $l ea. 
* GOLDEN DAWN,H.T.Scent- 

ed lemon yellow. $1 ea. 
Ass for FREE Fall Catalog 
of 170 roses, or FREE book- 
let, ‘Beautify with Roses”. 
The CONARD-PYLE co. 


Box 352 



















GUARANTEED” To “Steen 








Subscription Blank 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 


for one year, beginning ialraiee 1939. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


with 
z 


Ries a ESPALIER 
~——-’ —~Fruit Trees 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches. 
Instructions on care of Espalier “Vine” 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. 
Write for catalog and price list. ORDER 
NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY. 
Ask your local nurseryman for 
our genuine Oregon field-grown 
Espalier Fruit T=ses. 


U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 
, 0304S. W. Vermont Street 
Portland Oregon, U. S. A. 


Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Veltheimia, Ixiolirion, 
Morea, Eremurus, Lache- 
nalia, Iris reticulata, Pink 
Calla, Lewisia brachycalyx, 
New Giant Pink Oxalis, 
Paradise Lily, Alstremeria 

. with many others as 
unique. Interesting catalog, 
unusual bulbs, Lily seeds, 
and the like. 

















REX. D. PEARCE 


BOX B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


PALIT LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES 


O Explains Why Fall Planting of 
Roses Gives Best Results 
MORE THAN A CATALOG 


Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses. It shows in 
natural colors the most promising 
Rose introductions and the cream of 
standard kinds. Tells all about 
Culture, Pruning, etc. Deserves a 
place in your working library. It's 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, lac. 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Nursery on the Paramus Road, 
Arcola, N. Jd. 
















J & 





M ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALISTS 





Why not see what 
Red Spiders and 
other insects look 
like 


THROUGH THIS 
POWERFUL 


POCKET SCOPE 


Marvelous for 
the Study of Fungi, 
Scale and Insects 


4%,” LONG 
25 POWER 
SOLID BRASS 
Postpaid in U.S.A. $2.00 
3 for $5.00 
HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 VELAND, OHIO 








LILIUM HENRYI 


Lemon colored form 
Large bulbs $5.00 each—Postpaid 


THE LILY GARDENS 
Bellevue Washington 











NEWER DAYLILIES 


George Yeld, yellow, rosy band, July $. ° 
Goldeni, deep orange, July 


Highboy, tall yellow, pn Me tewiaie ¢ 75 
Hyperion, best pale yellow, July-Aug. .75 
Margaret Perry, copper, July-Aug. .. .50 
Mrs. W. H. Wyman, yellow, August... .40 
Ophir, best golden yellow, July-Aug. . .60 


Sunny West, pale yellow, tall, August 1.50 
(Add postage to prices) Plant now. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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A SUPERB MIXTURE OF GARDEN HYACINTHS 
giving a magnificent display of color in 
early Spring. 

12 for $1.15; 25 for $2.10; 100 for $8 
Our 70-Page Autumn Bulb Oatalog, pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing all the better 
Spring Bulbs, FREE on Request. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc, 2°, Onsen Sree: 











NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 

Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 
Catalog on Request 


GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 





Send for catalogue of 
Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 








HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many 
new as well as the favorite older varieties. 
Write Dept. H. for 1939 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 











PEACH TREE BORER 
This is the month to destroy these borers with 
Concentrated ETHYL-MULSION, the new Ethy- 
lene Dichloride emulsion treatment developed by 
U. S. Government and State Experiment Stations. 
Simply add water to concentrated Ethyl-Mulsion 
and pour around base of tree. Safe on ALL trees, 
young or old. Greatly superior to old paradichloro- 
benzene method. Quart, treats 40 young or 20 
old trees, $1.00; Gallon $3.50; Postpaid. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CoO., LIVINGSTON, N. J. 


RODEN -TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 
exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb without disturbing 
other plants, and to plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant bulbs where 
rodents heretofore would not permit. 

Circular on Request 


RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 814 Greenwich, Conn. 


ROSE GARDENS 


We plan, construct, plant, and supervise 
rose gardens, supply fine roses, and act 
as consultant on rose garden problems. 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
Landscape Designer—Horticulturist 
36 Forest Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best 
of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commer- 
cial cut-flower varieties, and gives valu- 
able planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








ATTENTION PRIVATE GREENHOUSES 
“ESTATE LILY” 


(Giant Longiflorum) 
Forcing for Spring Show Purposes 
Address 
JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 








The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless — Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MOBRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Belleville, N. J. 
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Mariposa Lilies in the East 


BD lens genus calochortus is typically Californian and includes, 
mostly within that one state, although partly in neigh- 
boring regions and in Mexico, a number of beautiful species. 
These species are particularly lovely as wild flowers in their 
native haunts, yet they are good garden subjects within certain 
limits. They can be grown out-of-doors in southern New 
England but can hardly be regarded as permanent or reliable. 
They can also be grown in pots or flats in the greenhouse. 
The corms can be bought from dealers in California or 
elsewhere and should be planted in late Fall in a dry, well- 


The handsome mariposa lily. 


drained spot and given some Winter protection. Light sandy 
loam with broken charcoal added for drainage is usually 
recommended. The different species have not been sufficiently 
tested in the East to justify much discrimination on that score. 

The colors tend toward pastel shades, delicately combined 
and blended. The plants are inconspicuous but very graceful 
as may be seen from the accompanying photograph made from 
plants grown in Amherst, Mass. The species illustrated is 
probably Calochortus venustus. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 

Amherst, Mass. 


The Narcissus Fairy Circle 


N THE September | issue of Horticulture a writer men- 
tioned growing the narcissus Fairy Circle in a coldframe 
for fear it might not be hardy. I can say, however, that it is 
as hardy as any bulb I have ever had, and I have grown over 
300 varieties in the last 25 years. I bought 30 new kinds 
from Guy Wilson in 1931, including Fairy Circle, which was 
planted out-of-doors with all the others, and which has stood 
temperatures as low as 18 below zero. One Winter the ground 
froze solid for two feet; then several wet, warm Winters 
came along. One Summer we had a severe drought with sev- 
eral days at 108 degrees. These are official weather reports. 
Yet in spite of these extremes, it has never failed to bloom, 
and has made normal increase. Moreover, it has given me better 
blooms and better increases than Beersheba, or Kantaca in 
white trumpets, or than Mitylene. Doubles do not do well 
for us here, but Mary Copeland and the double Narcissus 
leedsi Iphigenia have been the best. Your correspondent can 
plant Fairy Circle out-of-doors with safety, judging from my 
experience. 
—Nancy B. Clark. 
Lexington, Ky. 


“Idle men won’t have gardens and ignorant men don’t 


—Dean Hole. 


know how to use them.” 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





FALL FAR BETTER TIME to set Pansies 
and Violas. All stock transplanted, field 
grown, very fine. Giant flowering pansies— 
Mixed, Pure White Swiss, Red Swiss, Coro- 
nation Gold, Blue shades—Violas, red, apri- 
cot, blue, white, yellow, black, bi-color, 
mixed. Monstrosa English daisies, white, 
rose, mixed; sky blue forget-me-nots. All 
above 25, 80c; 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50, ex- 
press only. Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES.” 
Or, when you water it. Little Bag Fertilizer. 
Use one bag per plant. 100 begs $1.00 pre- 

aid. From Originator. Harry B. Moreland, 
Puxedo, New York. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Large 
selection of fine plants well budded to bloom 
next <a Wholesale and retail. Reid’s 
Nurseries, Osterville, Mass. 








TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: Oultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, grower’s prices. Free 
folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





DAYLILIES—Many new and fascinating 
varieties. Oatalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





POTTERY—Maude Robinson will reopen 
her studio October 24th with an exhibition 
of flower arrangements in vases made by 
members of the studio. Circular of classes 
on request. Maude Robinson, 175 East 71st 
St., New York City. 





DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, 
Olympia, Robert Sydenham, Emperor, and 
mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. D, Olay 
Bank, Va. 





LIATRIS (Blazing Star) “September 
Glory,” new; hardy border; excellent cut- 
ting. Blooming size, doz. $2. H. Roy Mosnat, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 





HEMEROCALLIS “Romance Collection’: 
Bagdad, Pale Moon, Serenade, $4.25. Other 
collections last issue. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT: De- 
pendable. Thorough knowledge, long prac- 
tical experience in efficient, economical care 
of gardens, estates, parks, lawns, green- 
houses, fruit, landscape developments. 
H. S., care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








SITUATION WANTED: Working Superin- 
tendent. Well versed all branches estate 
work. Expert greenhouse crops, vegetable 
and flower gardens. Landscape construc- 
tion, moving large trees, drainage and water 
systems. Fully understand soils and fertili- 
zers. R. MchL., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and 
recommended by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. S.) 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














